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A STANDARD OF ART MEASUREMENT 

PART VI 

TECHNIQUE 

By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 



WE now come to the consideration of the 
sixth and last element of art power in our 
standard of art measurement — Technique, 
one about which there has been more discussion 
than about anything else in the world of art for 
fifty years. Why? Because the law of degenera- 
tion running parallel with the law of genera- 
tion always allures men astray and many, even 
strong men, giving way to excess in thinking go 
to extravagance in belief and statement. Hence 
come excessive slogans couched in glittering form, 
to destroy which much printer's ink must flow. 

Examples: R. D. W. Stevenson in his book on 
"Velasquez" says: "It is not the lover of pictures 
but the devotee of his own spiritual emotions who 
must be told that technique is art/* This is absurd. 
Technique is not art, it is mere skill, and only a 
part of any work of art. Then he says: "In fact 
the man who has no interest in technical questions 
has no interest in art." This is stupid, because no 
thoughtful person is totally devoid of interest in 
technical questions. The Frenchman was right 
when he said: "Man does everything by excess." 

What do we mean by Technique? In reality it 
has a dual meaning. First: It means the entire 
process by which an artist executes a conception — 
by line and color composition, drawing and tech- 
nique. 

Second. It means the surface brush work of the 
painter, or the surface carving, or modeling, of the 
sculptor. But when artists use the word technique 
they usually mean the manner of the surface execu- 
tion in any work of art. 

Now the history of art proves that from the 
earliest time to about 1850 artists discussed tech- 
nique, but only from the standpoint of the perfection 
of technique — as an instrument for the ever more 
profound expression of ideas, such a technique as 
should appeal not merely to the ignorant crowd, but 
to the public as a whole — ^which means everybody, 
in a given race. Before 1850 no one sought to 
invent a peculiar and personal kind of technique 
in painting or carving, in and for itself, as a pecu- 
liarity of surface manipulation and — for the spe- 
cific purpose of singling himself out as a workman 
among other artists. The great artists in all the 
arts of the past would have ridiculed such an aim 
as fit only for children and not for a full grown 
man — their object having been to express ideas, to 
tell a story, in order to emotion their fellow men — to 
inspire them to action or to console or to amuse 
them. To do this they did not think of themselves 
as a factor in the "artistry" they employed to move 
the public; did not dream of telling their story in 
any way peculiar to themselves — so that one should 
rejoice more over the quality of their technique 
than over their story. No, their idea was, to effec- 
tively "get the story across the footlights." 

What would have happened to Shakespeare, had 
he ever invited the people to his theatre and then, 
when the curtain rose, stepped in front of his stage- 
picture like an ego-maniac and, holding up his 



manuscript said: "Friends, please come up here 
to the footlights and first look at my peculiar, per- 
sonal handwriting, before you look at my play! 
My handwriting you know is more important than 
my play, and after you have admired the peculiar- 
ity of my chirography, we will proceed with the 
play." And suppose he had then faded away, but 
leaving a still recognizable wraith standing before 
the footlights — ^through which the public would 
have to look to see his stage-picture? He would 
have been rushed off to an insane asylum ! You can 
rest assured that when Shakespeare rang up the 
curtain on a new play he hid himself in the back- 
ground anxiously to listen to the effect his play 
would have upon the public, ready to step out, of 
course, when the public should be sufficiently roused 
by laughter or tears to call for him and throw 
laurels at his feet, but never parading himself 
before his stage-picture — in advance of being called 
by the public. Nor would any sane dramatist, to- 
day, dream of spoiling his stage-picture by first 
intruding himself upon the scene — ^before his 
audience had been captivated by his drama. 

Why should it be different with a poet, painter 
or a sculptor? Why should a Monticelli compose 
a promising picture and then plaster it over with 
color in so peculiar a way as to make unrecogniz- 
able his figures, trees, etc., spoiling a fine compo- 
sition by thus stepping in front of his composition, 
between it and the public, who can no longer then 
be moved by his fine composition because of its 
almost complete obliteration by the tantalizing 
peculiarity of his technique? Some painters will 
answer that color alone is moving. This is true 
only when it is a brilliant, varied, harmonized, com- 
mon-sense oratorio of color. But it is not true of 
mere brush and color ping-ponging. 

And think of a man choosing an ugly barn, for 
example, as a subject — for no other purpose than 
to prove that he has invented a still newer and 
still more peculiar way of applying paint to canvas 
than ever before — thus reducing art to a puerile 
piece of "monkey-piffling"! This whole point of 
view is unspeakable silly. And what is the purpose 
of it all? The commercial purpose of painting — 
not pictures, but paintings — ^with a trade-mark- 
technique, in order to make them presumably more 
salable. 

Were art universally accepted as a commercial 
affair like the production of bacon and beans, noth- 
ing could be said, for "bizness is bizness." But, 
when these same art money-changers claim the 
same consideration in the world of art as is paid * 
to great artists of the past, when they claim their 
share of government patronage and a place in our 
costly museums, and when they even try to usurp 
the places of their betters in art, they become gro- 
tesque. The temple in the world of art is not a 
huckstering place for business! 

The great artists, of the past down to 1850, we 
repeat, did not chatter about peculiar technique, 
they struggled for a perfect technique. But about 
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1860 ego-mania had grown so strong in the world 
that the "modernistic" art party was born. This 
party soon after created Impressionism, whose first 
slogan was — Liberty in art! Then came the slogan 
— Individuality alone makes art! which slogan soon 
degenerated into excessive Individualism. This, in 
face of the fact that no sound thinker has ever 
denied that every great work of art must have and 
does have "Individuality." The result is this 
modernistic art party made the finding of a 
personal and peculiar kind of technique its idol 
and the bugbear of the layman. 

Then there arose among the "painters" the pro- 
gressive craze for inventing various ways of laying 
on of paint — thick or thin, transparent or opaque, 
in layers or in chunks, in round spots or small 
squares ; with fiat brushes or round brushes or with 
a palette knife; by "premier coup" [first stroke] 
or by slow modeling; by dragging the color after 
the brush or pushing it ahead of the brush. 

The same is true of sculptors. Many sought 
to invent all sorts of "manners" of modeling of 
the surface of a statue in clay or of chiseling the 
surface of a marble statue — setting more store 
upon the personal and peculiar manner of surface 
marble carving, than upon anything else in the 
statue. Each technique-artist aimed at having 
this or that technique "specialty" or "stunt" or 
"personal manner." In the pursuit of which "trick 
of the trade" many of them sacrificed the very 
raison d'etre of art itself — expression of thought 
ideas and emotions. 

At first they were merely indifferent to the ex- 
pression of thought, but did not ridicule expressive 
art. But, when the public failed to buy heavily of 
their empty stuff, in order to make their goods sell 
— they boldly made noisy war upon all the wonder- 
ful expressive art of the past — which antedated 
that of Velasquez, who had become their idol. 



One of the main causes of this sudden genesis 
of individualism, among other causes too long to 
discuss was the resurrection, about 1855, of Velas- 
quez who had been forgotten for practically two 
hundred years. Gradually it was recognized 
that Velasquez had been the most dexterous ma- 
nipulator of paint the world ever saw. Not the 
greatest painter of pictures — but the prince of 
mere "painters." 

Then the artists gradually found that Velasquez 
manifested so many different ways of painting in 
his "Innocent X," "Maids of Honor," "The Spin- 
ners" and his "Duke Olivares" that, if the pictures 
had no other ear-marks of his talent, they would not 
be recognized as his work. By degrees their admi- 
ration for clever technique became an obsession, for 
here was the long sought something new. Hence- 
forth, technique became the goal of all clever finger 
workmen who could not think, nor invent, nor com- 
pose a great picture, who had no message of beauty 
for their fellowmen, but who could imitate. Logic- 
ally they looked askance at all pictures — even those 
considered by the world as great — but which were 
not "painty." Finally they degenerated into 
despising all pictures which expressed an emotion- 
stirring idea or story and they dubbed them 
"literary machines!" From this pursuit of clever- 
ness of technique they descended to the pursuit 
of peculiarity of technique. 



How ridiculous this was, is proven by the truth 
about Velasquez. His biographer Beruette proves 
that Velasquez was not a great artist because of 
his marvelous painting so much as because of his 
wonderful drawing. And as for technique; another 
biographer, Elie Faure, says: "Velasquez, at that 
moment, hardly showed himself personal except 
in the choice of his subjects and the imperturbable 
frankness with which he treated them. But the 
emanicipation of his technique could not precede 
that of his mind. At twenty-four he was almost 
in the possession of that which painters call "the 
trade," [metier] of the faculty of writing a page 
without faults, of the rendering of the matter and 
the colors of things in the narrow and literal 
reality. He produced, during several years, can- 
vases so profoundly different from the works of his 
maturity that they seem hardly to have emanated 
from the same man. This is what is called his 
first manner; but it is reality his last and only 
manner. For as he advanced in life, we will see 
him occupied more and more with the expression of 
nature, and less and less with the manner of 
expressing it, or technique. 

"It is this power of expression which has made 
nearly all painters and artists proclaim Velasquez 
as the prince of the trade [metier] of painters, 
an inconceivable aberration, which can not fail to 
lessen his greatness — in the minds of those whom 
he draws to him and holds the most — by reducing 
plastic language to the level of mere technique, 
which one can teach and transmit." 

When after this we see Whistler and his cronies 
ridiculing sublime conceptions and grand compo- 
sitions and celebrating the "grandeur of technique" 
it makes one sad. For what could Whistler not 
have done, if he had had a point of view loftier 
than mere technique? 

Sir Frederick Leighton was a real man. His 
pictures will be loved when the "paintings" of 
Whistler shall be only vaguely remembered. Yet 
when some one spoke of the things Leighton could 
do — sculp, write and lecture. Whistler sneeringly 
said: "Yes, and he paints too!" 

How silly to talk about personal and peculiar 
technique as if it had any value whatever! Beauty 
of technique, yes ! and everybody knows what makes 
it. Whistler has stated it very clearly: "A picture 
is finished when all traces of the means used to 
bring about the end have disappeared." The most 
profound thing he ever said. Unfortunately he 
was such an inconsistent jade that he did not 
always stick to his own philosophy of art and 
indulged in weird technical stunting whenever it 
suited his main purpose in life — to parade in the 
limelight. Being without a message to his fellows 
either of inspiration or solace, he naturally failed 
to see the great side of Velasquez and fell in love 
with his petty side — his craftsmanship. Hence he 
applied it and preached it and lampooned all who 
did not fall down before the new golden calf he 
had found. Therefore he did an enormous amount 
of harm — because he helped the French modernists 
to corrupt that credo which had always made the 
world of art respectable namely: that exalting 
beauty should be the pursuit of mankind. 



To enter upon a technical discussion of tech- 
nique would be futile; I leave that to the "tech- 
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nicians." There is only one principle that the 
laymen should always bear in mind when thinking 
about technique and I will state that in this 
formula : 

A work of art is an effort to express life; an 
effective artist uses effective artistry to effectively 
represent and express life — either real or ideal. 
Technique is the instrument he must use to repre- 
sent and express the surface of things; therefore 
the most perfect technique he can use is that which 
will most effectively express and represent the liv- 
ing quality of his surfaces. That is all. 

Take an example: When a "realistic" painter 
paints an orange he should represent the living 
character of the orange. Now it makes no differ- 
ence whether he does it with the technique of van 
Huysum or Snyders or Blaise-Desgoffe, all three 
being marvelous, yet all being different. Why does 
it make no difference which of the three techniques 
are used? Because they are equally effective. 
Why? Because none of these great painters were 
ego-maniacs enough to paint with a peculiar or 
weird technique, they painted with an un-peculiar 
common-sense technique but yet sufficiently individ- 
ual to be different from each other. 

How can an artist acquire a relatively perfect 
technique, one that will be effective because un- 
peculiar and yet different from any other? Let 
him forget the technique of every other artist on 
earth and strive only to develop his power of effec- 
tive expression — and nature will take care that his 
technique will resemble that of no other man. 
Why? Because no two men are born alike and, 
if true to their own instincts no two men will ever 
paint alike, however wonderfully each may paint. 

Now it stands to reason that the surface technique 
of every work of art must be suitable in "texture" 
to the size and work of the place it will occupy. 
Manifestly a great fresco painted by Michelangelo 
on the lofty ceiling of the Sistine Chapel would 
not be as juicy, as polished and minutely labored 
in technique as a small picture by Ver Meer- — 
painted to be seen close by. 

Therefore every picture of a different size must 
have a different technique to suit the size and place 
of the picture. 

Finally, the supreme quality of every perfect 
technique being an effective representation and 
expression of surface, the less parading peculiarity 
there is about it — the less of paint ping-ponging, 
— the less of a "stunt" it is — the better. When 
any surface has been effectively represented and 
expressed, then — stop! is the law for every com- 
mon-sense artist. This is true of sculpture as 
well as of all the arts. 

Elie Faure says of Velasquez: "Never does he 
hesitate to make the hardest sacrifices . . ." 
When he finds himself face to face with his old 
canvases he does not hesitate to paint out every 
trace of his former skill. When the whole says 
what he wants it to say — he is satisfied, he does 
not touch the work again. Nothing is more in- 
structive in this regard than his equestrian por- 
traits which he retouched — of Philip III, Margaret 
of Austria and Isabel de Bourbon, because there 
he gives a complete evidence of his indifference 
to the mere trade (metier) of painting (mere 
technique) . 

Is any common-sense man indifferent to tech- 



nique? On the contrary. But the question is: — 
Shall we use a modest, refined, expressive, self- 
effacing technique or an ego-maniacal, vulgar, in- 
expressive, self -parading technique? 

Robert Louis Stevenson when he wrote to Trevor 
Haddon said: "Rule III: In your own art bow 
your head over technique. Think of technique 
when you rise and when you go to bed. Forget 
purpose in the meanwhile. Get to love technical 
processes, to glory in technical success; get to see 
the world entirely through technical spectacles, to 
see it entirely in terms of what you can do. Then, 
when you have something to say, the language will 
be apt and copious." 

This is the true gospel of a sane teacher and 
artist. But what does the "modernistic" artist do? 
He takes only one-half of Stevenson's sage advice. 
He thinks only of technique and forgets the other 
half of his counsel — to look about his brain for 
"something to say," and not only that, but finding 
that he has nothing to say, he takes his revenge by 
deriding those who have — by calling them "literary 
duffers." 

No man who spends his life talking to his fel-' 
lows only in terms of technique will ever be rated 
a first-class artist. Because he is not a virile man. 
He is nothing but a romping child, butterflying 
about with ineffective chatter. But if he wishes 
to prove that he is a real man and hopes to pro- 
duce an immortal picture, instead of piling up 
mere paint he must nail down before his eyes the 
truth that, whatever be the conception he wishes 
to execute, be it "The Apotheosis of Washington" 
or a "Basket of Fish," to profoundly express his 
subject he will have to use four elements of art 
power — composition, drawing, color and technique 
— and the most important of these is Composition. 
Not only does a magnificent idea require a magnifi- 
cent composition, but a commonplace subject can 
be ennobled by first composing it in a noble way. 
Therefore, while "The Maids of Honor" by Velas- 
quez (see October issue of this magazine) is the 
most wonderful piece of paint-manipulation in the 
world, his less cleverly techniqued "Surrender of 
Breda" (see March issue) — even though it does 
violate the law of concentration of effects — ^has, 
with the approval of the world, been given the 
place of honor in the great Velasquez gallery in 
the Prado Museum in Madrid. Why does the world 
approve? Because, as a composition, it is vastly 
more beautiful than his "Maids of Honor." 

But the "painters of paintings for painters" do 
not approve of this — they prefer the "Spinners" 
which is less of a straightforward telling of a 
great story and more of a mere painting "stunt" 
and, as such, truly remarkable, although less so 
than the "Maids of Honor," though more beautiful 
in color-scheme than the latter. 

In fact the painter boys do not like the point of 
view from which this series of articles is written, 
especially those who have slumped over, for life, 
into the camp of paint- jugglers, nor do their para- 
sites, certain newspaper "art critics." It hurts 
them to be shown that they have gone astray and 
so they chafe and grumble. Hence the common- 
sense artists praise, the others blame. 

But as these articles are written for the en- 
lightenment of the public and not for the instruc- 
tion of the painters, the public must use its own 
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sense of logic in estimating the value of these 
opinions and not be too much influenced by those 
whose "industry** may be affected. 



The first duty of an artist is to be a man. Then 
when he talks to mankind in words, paint or 
marble, let him have something to say, something 
of import, be his subject a "Basket of Roses" or a 
"Transfiguration." That Velasquez thought like- 
wise is evidenced by what Elie Faure — ^who felt 
called upon to defend Velasquez because he was a 
realist — says: "Velasquez is not Velasquez because 
he used such or such a method of expression or 
technique, but because he is Velasquez. Never was 
an artist more free from the habits, prejudices and 
tricks of the trade. Page by page, from the first 
to the last study, we see the patient elimination 
of .all the terms which belong to the traditional 
picture language. He never imitates. The author 
of the Topers' is almost only a painter. The 
author of 'Las Meninas* is a man." 

To me it is a mark of supreme painting genius 
when no two works of a great artist resemble each 
other, in manner or technique. The pictures, for 
instance, of George Inness, perhaps the greatest 
landscape painter that ever lived after Claude de 
Lorrain and Turner, are extremely varied in tech- 
nique or manner. The same is true of Raphael ; 
he had three of four manners or kinds of tech- 
nique; likewise Velasquez. To me a stereotyped 
manner of doing things is distinctly a mark of the 
limitation of a man's power of expression, and it 
always reminds me of the animals, who never fail 
to do things in exactly the same and "personal" 
way. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to invent 
a strikingly original peculiar technique and to 
push it to the extreme of an absurd bizarrerie as 
many artists do; but — ^to be strikingly original and 
fine — at the same time — is another matter, and 
rare indeed. It occurs perhaps once or twice in a 
century, and then it comes by birth and not by 
striving. 

A work of art, is after all, nothing but a symbol. 
What mankind is interested in chiefly is the thing 
symbolized by the work of art. Provided, of 
course, it be adequately and well symbolized. The 
public is only secondarily interested in the mere 
novelty of its symbolization. To reverse the 
matter is to take the shadow for the substance. 

Diderot already said: "One can, one should, 
sacrifice a little to technique. How far? I know 
nothing about it. But I do not want that it shall 
be in the slightest degree at the expense of expres- 
sion, and the effect of the subject. Stir me, astonish 
me, rend me, make me tremble, cry, shudder! 
Arouse my indignation first of all; you can re- 
fashion my eyes afterwards — if you can!" 



Now, then, what technique should a great work 
of art manifest Why, simply as I said before, an 
adequate technique. And what is an adequate 
technique? It is First: one that is made the sub- 
ordinate instrument for the expression of an idea; 
and Second, one that is made to harmonize with 
the size and nature of a work of art, so that it 
will help instead of hinder the expression of the 
idea by its unobtrusiveness ; and Third, one that 



will appear to be the only technique that could 
have been used for that work. 

It makes no difference how a man puts on his 
color in a picture or his clay on a statue. The only 
requirement is — that he render the object in an 
adequate manner. Whether he works with a round 
brush like Velasquez or with a flat brush like 
modern men do, means nothing. Gabrielle Ferrier 
in painting his remarkable head of General Andre 
in the Luxembourg Museum in Paris, did some of 
his most effective technical execution — by scratch- 
ing with a nail! 

Mr. Birge Harrison the landscape painter in his 
excellent book on "Landscape Painting" says: 
"It is a simple platitude to say that an artist can 
always paint as much as he sees. All the fumb- 
ling and struggle and hard work connected with 
a picture comes of the effort to see just a little 
more, just a little better. Technique truly is 
mere child's play. It is a question, moreover, if 
too much technique is not a serious handicap to 
any artist — if indeed it does not tend to degrade 
him to the level of the mere craftsman. At any 
rate Millet's previously quoted saying, to the effect, 
that technique should never open shop for itself, 
but should always hide modestly behind the ideas 
to be expressed, is one of the eternal truths of art. 
In the work of his own great period the technique 
is so rough as to prove conclusively his personal 
contempt for mere surface quality. And this 
crudity must have been voluntary. We may go 
even further and say that it was intentional; for 
in his own brilliant youth there were none so 
clever, none so habile as he." 

This should be written in letters of gold on the 
walls of every art school of the country. And let 
us not forget what Rivarol said a century ago: 
"A man who would speak of everything in terms 
of technique would be a man to flee from." 

What should we then say of the aesthetic and 
moral degeneracy of a class of men who, for the 
sake of such a petty aim as peculiarity and in- 
dividuality of technique will, like that modernistic 
critic George Moore, stigmatizes ideas in poetry and 
in art as "pests"? As if there could be any real 
poetry or great art without the expression of ideas 
as a basis ! In fact all the depravity in modernistic 
art is rooted in, and excused on the score of, this 
craze for peculiarity of technique. Mournful 
stupidity indeed ! 

Expression — for the purpose of stirring human 
emotion — being the primal aim of Expressive art 
— whatever the aim of purely Decorative art may 
be — it follows that, when a man has learned to 
paint or carve or write so well — be his technique 
what it may — ^that he can, at will, express any 
thought or emotion or thing in nature, with such 
perfection that, soon after contact with his work, 
the spectator, or reader, will forget his technique 
and feel that he is in the presence of Life — then 
he can say to himself: "I am a first class work- 
man." When, however, in addition to this, he can 
express not only real life but superlative life, 
whether he paints smoothly like Van Eyck or 
roughly like Millet, whether his marble is polished 
like that of the Renaissance "Moses" or simply 
chiseled, like that of the antique "Germanicus" ; 
when he can render ideal life to the satisfaction 
of mankind, then he will not only be called a great 
workman, but hailed a great artist! 




PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 

BY DUHEIl 



All example of w oiulcrfiil lilc-liUe jiainling by slow modelling, without any slap-dash brush marks or ])ersonal and 

l)eculiar "teclinique." 

{See piujes 453 and 461) 




FRAC;.MlvVr OF THE MAin'EFOUS "SAX^JW BARBARA'' 

15 V I'Ar.MA VKCCIIIO 

An example of inodcllinii' in }).'iint l)y "sti])]:>linii" hut wliicli at the ])r()i)er focal ])()int can not he seen. Xo smart or 

cle\er hriish marks or "technique" to he seen here. 

{Sec j)<i(/('.^ !.>;> (1 11(1 Kil ) 




''PinrjP THE FOURTH" 

IJV Vi:i.AS(il K/ 



An exninjile of litV-likc painting- in which \'elasqiH'z left some l)riish marks when lie had the ])ro])er tone and 
"value" and tiie effect he wanted of life and tiien disdained to again toiieli it — for the sake of a display of 

cleverness of ''technique." 



{See piKjes \S^ and Ui\) 




'^THE WITCH HILLE BOBBE" 

UV rUAXS IfAI.S 

An cxanipU' of a very clever, ciiiiek sketch in which Hals obtained some remarkable results by i)iitting in the exact 
color, and not touchinii- it auain. In his serious works he did not work this way l)nt eliminated all brush marks. 
Bit t()-(l;iv the clever "technichians" juirposely work in this or a similar manner to ])arade their cleverness which 
Hals would have des])iscd. 

(See pa (jcs 453 a n d U) 1 ) 
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Herewith are four examples of surface painting, 
technique, and texture. The first on page 457 by 
Diirer is perfectly smooth like that of the "Mona 
Lisa" by Leonardo or "The Coronation of the 
Virgin" by Van Eyck or the "George Gisse" by 
Holbein, and like the surface technique usually 
employed by ter Borch, Ver Meer and the other 
"little masters" of the Flemish school; and like 
those it has scarcely changed during the last four 
hundred years. No trace of brushwork is here 
visible and yet the work is a living portrait and 
realizes perfectly Whistler's idea. "A picture is 
finished when all traces of the means used to bring 
about the end have disappeared." 

Some of the most magnificent paintings of the 
German, Flemish, French and Italian schools were 
executed with such a surface technique in which 
absolutely no brushmarks are seen. It is by thus 
ignoring all brushmarks that Leonardo could work 
and model with infinite care for four years on his 
wonderfully lifelike "Mona Lisa," likewise Holbein 
on his marvelous "George Gisse" in Berlin. 

Next, on page 458, we have the head of "Santa 
Barbara" by Palma Vecchio, one of the most 
majestic single figures of Italian art. Here is 
visible by close examination a system of modeling 
by "stippling." At the proper focal point from 
which the picture should be seen this stippling 
so melts together that we do not see any technique 
at all, do not notice any stippling and are not 
bothered by any brushmarks. Yet she lives. 

Shall all painters imitate this manner? No. 
Painters should never imitate. They should study 
all technical processes but ignore all of them — 
and be themselves! On page 459 we have a head 
of "Philip IV" by Velasquez, also a living portrait. 
Here we see some touches of paint put on by one 
touch of the brush with a sureness of having the 
exact color needed that is startling to those who 
know the full significance of this dexterity. 

This is called premier coup — first painting-stroke 
That is putting on the exact color as to tint, tonal 
value and texture, and never touching it again. 
It is the dexterity required to do this — at one 
stroke — which so many men emulate and for which 
they foolishly sacrifice everything else that makes 
painting at all honorable. 

But here we notice brushwork, yet only to a 
modest degree. It is not so obtrusive as to offen- 
sively attract and absorb our attention. Velasquez 
would have scorned to strive for mere brushmark 
effects — for the sake of those effects. When he 
had the likeness, the color, the character — in fine 
the life in the subject he portrayed — ^he stopped. 



Because that is all he wanted! Now the knight 
of the brush like Don Quixote flourishes his brush 
for the shadow instead of the substance and we 
have egotistic self-parading technique and brush- 
marks, but no life. 

Finally on page 460 we have "The Witch" by 
Frans Hals, a "slapped-in" sketch, showing lusty 
brushmarks galore. It is so eloquent of mere 
brushmarks and paint juggling that we know that 
it is nothing but a sketch, since his more serious 
works are almost completely free from such slap- 
dash technique. And yet many boys who paint 
have photographs of this sketch on their studio 
walls and they look up to it with a sigh and a 
prayer that the Almighty will enable them this 
side of Paradise to do some stunt as clever as 
that! Go to any annual exhibition and you will 
find a number of painters who have patiently 
emulated this "Witch" by Hals or some equally 
clever slap-dash thing in works commonly con- 
ceived, faultily composed and poorly drawn, just 
to parade each a different kind of clever dexterity, 
one that is only gained in years of striving and 
often by tears, which slap-dashery they haughtily 
call "My art!" — works that lack profound expres- 
sion because few men are able at premier coup 
slap-dash painting to model a face so completely 
as to obtain both very clever technique and also 
profundity of expression. And such depth of 
expression as we find in Leonardo's "Christ" and 
Raphael's "Sistine Madonna" is not possible except 
through a slow modeling with a relatively smooth 
surface painting. 

It is really pathetic to see such misapplication 
of good energy. These men have entirely lost sight 
of the fundamental aim that alone makes all art 
admirable — the creation of works beautiful in de- 
sign and in spirit as well as clever in technique. 
Each case is a comic tragedy, making only too true 
the fine remark of Beaumarchais : "We must 
laugh at it in order not to weep!" 

No one objects to the making of clever sketches, 
they always have and always will be made; no one 
objects to clever billiard playing or jig-dancing; 
these all have a place in the scheme of things; 
but when painters of little attainment rail at great 
artists and belittle splendid and enduring works 
of art to the bewilderment of the public, because 
the works in question are not "techniqued" and 
slap-dashed to suit them, it is time to insist that 
cleverness of technique, however admirable, if after 
all a matter of tertiary consideration in a great 
work of art. 

F, W. Ruckstuhl 




